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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Very instructive notices of the family care of certain classes of the harmless 
insane are given by Dr. J. A. Peeters, medical director of the Colony of Gheel, Bel- 
gium, in two papers: "La situation actuelle de la Colonie de Gheel" (1895), and 
" L'assistance et le classement des aliene's dans d'autres pays " (18 



The Unit of Investigation in Sociology. — Apart from difficulties due to inade- 
quate and inaccurate terminology, sociology surfers most at the present time from lack of 
unity in its subject-matter. Sociologists could much better risk the dangers of dis- 
sensions among themselves by coming closer together and dealing with the same sub- 
ject-matter than they can afford the consequences of the present isolated efforts in 
building up corners of a far-too-greatly-generalized science. The adoption of the 
cell in biology and of the sensation in psychology as the definitely recognized unit of 
consideration has resulted in more systematic and better coordinated knowledge in 
those sciences. Is it possible to find in the data of sociology any constantly recur- 
ring factor in the socializing process which is fundamental to the concept of society in 
all stages of development, and which therefore can be regarded as a unit of investiga- 
tion, consideration, and reference for all truly sociological data ? I propose to examine 
briefly one such unit, which I will call the social imperative, and to contrast it from the 
point of view of its utility in sociological research with three other concepts, which are 
commonly used in the same way: viz., (i) the family; (2) the social man ; (3) the social 
type. The social imperative is the modifying influence which makes the individual 
act differently in the presence of his fellow-man from the way in which he would prob- 
ably act under the same circumstances if he were alone. It is the sum of the animate 
influences which modify individual action in the direction of social ends, though these 
influences in complex societies may be crystallized for the most part in institutions, 
customs, and laws. It is, in brief, the social " ought." Many sociologists have adopted 
the family as the unit of consideration in studying society. But this is an essentially 
mechanical concept. The concept of the social man is too vague to adopt as the unit 
of investigation, as the qualities which under all conditions and all forms of 
society would characterize the truly social individual cannot be determined. The 
social type as a unit of investigation may be objected to on similar grounds. In con- 
trast with these three concepts the social imperative is a concept that brings us at 
once to the vital point in the examination of any group of social phenomena. To 
view the facts of social life as they relate to some social imperative, to measure the 
reactions of individuals both quantitatively and qualitatively in past and present history, 
and to study the nature of social imperatives through their analysis and classification, 
should be a chief aim of sociology. — Samuel McCune Lindsay, Annals of 'the Ameri- 
can Academy, September, 1898. 

The Socialistic Party of France in 1898. — The year 1898 marks an important 
step in the history of international socialism. In this year important elections were 
held in France, Belgium, and Germany. It is the aim of the socialistic party in all 
these countries to fight for modern political liberty denied and abandoned by the 
bourgeois party, which is reconciled with the reactionary party in the common hatred 
of socialism. While the socialistic parties of Germany and Belgium are compact 
blocks, that of France is split up into numerous organizations which not long ago were 
fighting among themselves. Besides these organizations are many propagandists of 
socialistic ideas, and a crowd of discontents and sentimentalists, often confounding 
agitation with fruitful action and demagogy with democracy, who are called socialists, 
but are not such. Here are included the former followers of General Boulanger. 

This regretable confusion and the division of the party had a sad influence on the 
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deputies of the legislature of 1893-8 : out of forty-seven deputies a dozen were always 
ready to scatter their vote. For the last two years dissensions have multiplied. They 
were due especially to the foreign question and the military question. Thus some of 
these so-called socialists vilified the government for the lukewarmness of its attitude 
toward Russia. Others claimed that to attack the army would arouse suspicion as to 
our patriotism. Finally the Dreyfus affair seemed about to lead to the full develop- 
ment of these useless disputes. The last campaign was remarkable for the spirit of 
solidarity and fraternal courtesy which reigned among the organizations formerly at 
rivalry. In 1898 French socialism made a most important advance : it attained 
unity. The number of votes for socialistic candidates as determined by the socialists 
themselves has almost doubled throughout the whole country since 1893, and the 
representation has been considerably increased. They had before them, too, a govern- 
ment ready to fight them by any means from calumny to physical violence, driving the 
electors from the polls. The most shameful electoral frauds were perpetrated in 
many provinces. Only when the socialistic candidate attained an overwhelming 
majority was he proclaimed elected. Universal suffrage is profoundly vitiated by the 
intervention of agents of the administration in the elections. It carries with it a load 
of interests which form a block in favor of the official candidate. It is especially in 
the country that its influence is great. The formidable administrative centralization of the 
country places immense influence in the hands of those in power. A man is easily 
frightened and menaced in his own security and that of his family. This year the 
government did its best to suppress socialism. The progress made by the socialists 
among the stubborn rural population is what is most remarkable about the general 
elections of 1898. Socialism this year has also overcome the capitalistic forces which 
were united for the assault. 

The situation of the party was a delicate one : by uniting with the radicals it risked 
losing its identity; by fighting alone it risked losing the elections. These and 
many other difficulties were heroically overcome. — Gustave Rouane, La Revue 
socialiste, July, 1898.' 

Observations on the Problem of the Man of Genius and the Mass in His- 
tory. — A reaction is taking place from the doctrines of Spencer, Lombroso, etc., 
toward those of Emerson and Carlyle. The truth is, as I hope to have demonstrated 
in my book, De Historia y Arte (on history and art), Madrid, 1898, that the case in 
favor of genius is not so absolute as was once erroneously supposed. The inquiry 
that ought to be made is not with the hope of systematically affirming or denying the 
influence of genius ; but of examining the degree of influence of both the masses and 
the man of genius, and the law which governs the mutual influence and reaction 
between them. Almost all authors of our day who have treated the problem appar- 
ently agree in recognizing that there is a double force in history — genius and the mass. 
When one tries to determine the elements which genius furnishes, and which the 
crowd furnishes, the difficulty arises. Really thinkers are divided into two distinct 
schools : the first reduces the function of the mass to that of a simple executor of the 
orders of a man of genius ; the second holds that genius is begot by the spirit of the 
times, which, being its original cause, even though genius is not entirely contained 
within the spirit of the times, supposes a certain intellectual collaboration on the part 
of the masses, which, though they do not at first receive the teaching of the great 
man, encourage his advance and are ready to second his efforts — the impulse which 
comes from its own representative ideal. The question is really a complex one. There 
is, first, the question, which is strictly the psychology of genius, which seeks to deter- 
mine what are the essential characteristics of genius itself- — a problem attempted by Lom- 
broso and Nordau. Secondly, there is the study of the genesis of the elements, intel- 
lectual or otherwise, which constitute genius, embracing such questions as whether they 
are completely original or a synthesis of past or present thought. Thirdly, there is 
the question which seeks to determine how genius acts upon the masses. The con- 
fusion of the second and third questions accounts for most of the differences between 
writers on the subject. But it is at once clear that, whatever solution is given to the 
second, the third remains absolutely intact. Furthermore, the imperfect manner of 
stating the problem, and the lack of precision in the use of essential terms, are another 
source of confusion. The mass is not the same thing for all authors. Spencer means 
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by it the entire nation, or all humanity for a given epoch. Kidd, on the contrary t 
means a group of specialists. All authors, in reality, admit a mass of some kind, 
whatever they may call it, upon which genius depends. Another question has pro 
duced the greatest confusion. This is the value of the acts of single individuals. 
Daily experience shows that every social work is realized by the initiative of one or 
more individuals ; and when this individual is absent, though the mass represented 
continues to exist, the work falls and dies. But the necessity of representation for the 
mass, it must be remembered, tells us nothing of the autonomy of the individual, of 
his originality and independence of the mass. Upon all the questions we have con- 
sidered depends another of immense practical value : Given a man of genius, who 
exercises a special function in history and an undeniable influence, what is the cause 
of the efficiency of his action ? Is it the energy of his personality which acts irre- 
sistibly on the mass ? Is it a certain preparation which the mass has acquired for his 
efforts, which enables it to second his efforts, without which support his action would 
be unstable ? The importance of such a question is enormous for practical life, and 
especially for law, for it involves the question : " Can one impose any idea, any action, 
upon a mass, holding it as amorphous, indifferent ; or must one continually count on 
its psychological condition ? " 

If we proceed seriously, as science demands, we must believe that neither the 
state of social psychology nor of history permits us to give a definite answer. The 
question will be cleared up only after a minute and absolutely rigorous historical study. 
The problem is purely one of observation. Each people and each individual must be 
carefully studied. — Rafael Altamira, Revue internationale de sociologie, June. 

The Recent History of the Living -Wage Movement. — In the early eighties 
the working classes were divided into three groups : ( i ) those whose wages were 
governed entirely by the law of supply and demand applied to the labor market ; (2) 
those whose wages were determined in some fixed ratio to the price of the product ; 
(3) an aristocracy of labor whose organization was so powerful, and whose strategic 
position in the labor market, owing to the possession of special skill, was so strong, 
that it was able to command a high rate of wages and to utilize the fluctuations 
of trade to its advantage. The great depression of 1886-87 coincided with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm for social reform and economic inquiry, and the first great achieve- 
ment of the new spirit was to determine that wages should be independent of 
competition in the labor market. The next point fought for was the principle that 
wages should not depend upon prices. As competition among workmen had been set 
aside, so competition among employers has ceased to be recognized as a reason for 
reduction of wages. Public opinion now concedes that wages should be a first charge 
on production. 

The question of a living wage does not appeal directly to those workmen whose 
remuneration is high enough to enable them to dispense with care for the minimum 
limit of comfort. Their principal aim is to bring the backward districts up to the 
same wage level as the better-organized centers, and to protect the standard of life 
from attacks by machinery and from the pressure of the unemployed. The regula- 
tion of overtime and of machine labor are their burning questions, and the method of 
settlement will be found in the establishment of joint committees of employers and 
employe's, with independent umpires. The minimum living wage must in any case 
be fixed by the workmen, and experience shows that public opinion will back up the 
workers. The claim constantly put forward by employers, that they have the right to 
manage their own businesses without outside interference, has been in every case set 
at naught ; and the contrary principle has been established, that the community has 
the right to intervene in any dispute between capital and labor. — Henry W. 
Macrosty, Political Science Quarterly, September, 1898. 

The Relation between Parents and Children among the Nature Peoples. 

— Unfortunately the relation of facts is always less simple than we think ; the demand 
of our intellect for unity is often a little too strong. Especially in the realm of social 
science hasty conclusions are still the order of the day. One assumes something, not 
because it is so, because one has actually so observed it, but because it would agree so 
finely with something else. This is all very unscientific, but it suits our best thinkers 
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not seldom. Really we proceed still from the theory and seek facts merely for illustra- 
tion. If one does otherwise, starts from the facts and goes no farther than they 
permit, then people are astonished that his result is not so beautifully rounded off, not 
so faultless, as their own fancies. That the latter, even if ever so consistent, har- 
monious, complete, are yet absolutely worthless, that does not appear to such people. 

Biicher, for example, in his suggestive book Die Entstehung der Volkswirth- 
schaft makes the following statement : " The psychical bond which binds children 
and parents to one another is but a fruit of civilization, and among the lower races 
the mere anxiety for self-existence outweighs all other emotions. Boundless selfishness 
is characteristic of the savage." I have undertaken a special investigation of this 
question of the relations of parent and children among the lower races, using a 
collection of notes made absolutely without regard to this question. I have divided 
my material into four groups. The first contains the cases of the absolute spoiling of 
children without any education at all ; the second, those of rudimentary education 
without discipline ; the third, those of harsh treatment with strict education ; the 
fourth, the cases of neglect. Class I I found to contain 48 out of the 104 instances 
investigated; Class II, 31 ; Class III, 13; Class IV, 12. It is a very noteworthy result that 
the two first groups, characterized by great parental love, with little or no disciplining 
of the children, are by far the most numerous. These two groups have not been 
formed out of the higher nature peoples, but, on the contrary, contain all the unsettled 
tribes. Besides, the disciplining and neglecting classes belong to the lowest and the 
developed agriculturists and also to the nomads. I believe, therefore, to have established 
that the lowest peoples in the majority of cases, and certainly the unsettled peoples, 
love tenderly their little children, spoil, and do not discipline them. 

I should not like to enter too deeply into the explanation of the established facts. 
On general biological grounds one might hold it probable that primitive men must 
love their children to whom they grant life, because otherwise" the chances against the 
child's life would be too unfavorable. Confessedly the love of apes for their young is 
great, and a similar tenderness and care are necessary to men as long as they are in a 
hard and continual struggle with nature. Selectively this primitive child-love was 
unavoidable because necessary as instinct. This given instinct was strengthened 
through various circumstances. The long-continued nursing of the child among low 
peoples must have deepened the tenderness of the mother, while the very close liv- 
ing-together of primitive peoples worked in the same direction. Discipline was 
unnecessary, education superfluous, through the great simplicity of the conditions in 
which these children grew up. There was no priesthood as an organized corporation, 
with peculiar views, outside of the people. There were few rules, and hence few 
transgressions possible. In advanced conditions the number of rules increases, the 
organization of society becomes stricter, the economic and moral relations more com- 
plicated. Adaptation through education becomes indispensable, and at the same time, 
because the father must support the child out of his means, the child becomes much 
more dependent on the father. Education and discipline come in with the half- 
culture {Halbkultur) stage. Our riper culture is alarmed again at over-education and 
demands the free evolution of the childish nature, while the spoiling of children is 
again becoming customary in the higher circles. Thus is evident the incorrectness of 
the proposition that education proceeds with the growth of culture from original 
harshness to ever greater mildness. On the contrary, it began mild and has only now 
again become mild. — S. R. Steinmetz, "Das Verhaltniss zwischen Eltern und Kin- 
dern bei den Naturvolkern," Zeitschriftfilr Socialwissenschaft, August, 1898. 

The Present Condition of Social Democracy in Germany. — Germany has 
become the classic land of modern socialism. The number of votes cast by the 
socialistic party has increased irresistibly, hand in hand with the industrial devel- 
opment of Germany. The party polled in the year 1871 124,700 votes ; in 1874, 
352,000 ; in 1877, 493,000 ; in 1884, 550,000 ; in 1887, 763,100 ; in 1890, 1,427,000 ; 
in 1893, 1,786,700. At the last election, that of June 16, 1898, the social democrats 
polled 2,120,000 votes. Thus they constitute by far the largest of the parties, having 
secured as much as one-fifth to one-third of all the votes polled in the election of 1893, 
and having increased this again by some 19 per cent, in the election of 1898. With 
proportional representation in Parliament the social democrats would have more 
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than one hundred out of the present 397 members elected. The center (the Catholic 
party) counts 102 of the 397 members of the Parliament ; the two conservative parties 
have 74 ; the national liberals 50 ; and 56 belong to the social democrats ; the 
remainder belong to the small parties. 

The existing wide discrepancy between the popular strength of the social 
democracy and its representation in Parliament is in great part due to the fact that no 
redistribution of representatives has taken place since the foundation of the empire. 
Along with the rapid industrial development of Germany, the urban population, 
especially of the large cities, has increased out of all proportion to the rural popula- 
tion, and consequently the parliamentary representation of the urban population has 
constantly lost ground as compared with that of the rural districts. The bourgeois 
parties also combined against the social democrats in the by-elections, in more than 
100 of which the party was interested. The watchword of the social democrats dur- 
ing the last campaign was dictated by the actions of the government and of the 
agrarian conservative parties. The social democrats made their strongest fight in 
defense of the electoral franchise, which was attacked more openly and ruthlessly 
than ever before during the last Parliament by the conservatives and national liberals. 
Another, more threatening, danger the social democratic platform calls attention to. 
The government is devising ways and means still further to abridge the right of com- 
bination, already hemmed in by all sorts of governmental and legal ordinances. The 
platform then turns against the colonial and naval policy,and finally defines the position 
of the party in regard to the commercial treaties. Nothing is included in this plat- 
form which could have been omitted from the platform of any middle-class democratic 
party. Social democracy stands at the head of every serious opposition to the feudal 
squirearchy, to absolutism, militarism, and to the rule of the police in Germany. Thus 
it shows, without prejudice to its proletarian socialistic aims, the tendency to develop 
into a universal people's party in Germany, which will be joined by all those liberal 
elements that are disgusted with the weakness and barrenness of middle-class 
liberalism. What stamps this party more properly as a social democratic party is its 
critical attitude toward the entire capitalistic order of society. An excellent and 
comprehensive picture of the whole past development of the socialistic party in 
Germany is offered in the now completed History of the German Social Democracy, 
by Dr. Franz Mehring. — Conrad Schmidt, Journal of Political Economy, September, 
1898. 

Labor Crises and their Periods in the United States. — The quantitative study 
of the labor problem is a comparatively new department of economic science. It 
would be desirable to extend our investigation to other countries besides the United 
States, but a brief survey of what has been done abroad shows at once the insufficiency 
of our data. Labor disturbances occasion a very serious loss even compared with 
commercial failures. The employer agrees to pay a certain wage on the expectation 
that after selling his goods he will have left a profit. If he is disappointed he must 
either stop producing or reduce expenses by introducing new methods, increasing 
hours, cutting wages, or finding some other expedient. This process almost always 
involves injury to the wage receivers. If they refuse to accept his efforts, they strike. 
If strikes become general, we have a condition of things similar to commercial crises, 
viz., a group of people anxious to render services in return for wages and another group 
anxious to obtain those services and pay for them, but a failure to make the exchange 
on account of the difficulty of agreeing upon the terms. The immediate cause of strikes 
is not as a rule the break-down of credit, though it is often a remote cause. The best 
way to estimate the severity of strikes would be by the number of days' labor lost. 
The reports do not give this, so it is necessary to estimate it by multiplying the num- 
ber of men striking by the average duration of strikes for the year. The labor crisis 
is not the result of a single cause, but depends for its recurrence and its character upon 
three main forces, two of which may be considered to be cyclical and the third con- 
stant. The two former are the commercial crisis and the labor movement. The con- 
stant force is the general economic condition of the country. Of these three the 
commercial crisis is probably the most important. — Henry W. Farnam, Yale Review, 
August, 1898. 



